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Songs of Free Men 
sung by 


PAUL ROBESON 





“These songs,” says Paul Robeson, “show in no 
uncertain way the common humanity of man. They issue from the 

present common struggle for a decent world, and express much of what I 
deeply feel and believe.” « From Border to Border (from Quiet Flows the Don 
—Dazerzhinsky ) « Oh, How Proud Our Quiet Don (from Quiet Flows the Don— 
Dzershinsky ) + The Purest Kind of a Guy (from No for an Answer—Marc Blitz- 
stein )« Joe Hill ( Robinson-Hayes) «The Peet-Bog Soldiers (German Concentra- 

tion Camp Song )« The Four Insurgent Generals ( Spanish Loyalist Song ) 


e Song of the Plains (Red Army Song )« Native Land ( Donayevsky) 


Set M-534 * Four 10-inch records « #3.50 
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Editorial Notes 


We are indebted to a friendly reader, 
Mr. Julian Duffee, Jr., of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, for some highly interesting and well- 
rounded thoughts on the subject of record 
surfaces. 

“What I wish to say about record sur- 
faces,” says Mr. Duffee, “remains natu- 
rally the synthesis of my own personal 
experience and observation. Since no one 
individual's conclusions on the matter of 
surfaces can conceivably be considered final 
or authoritative, the ensuing discussion is 
tendered with that in mind. 

“First, let me rise to the defense of the 
much-maligned press operator,,to whom 
almost every printed criticism of faulty 
surfaces attributes the full blame (either 
directly or implicitly). In my opinion, 
press operators are responsible for only 
about two per cent of the inferior sur- 
faces that leave the factories. I contend 
that whatever flaws result from careless 
or improper pressing are, by and large, 
visual defects, and hence rejected at the 
source. 

“What few discs reach circulation with 
bad surfaces owing exclusively to the press 
operator's negligence can be divided gen- 
erally into two groups: (1) improper cool- 
ing, resulting in an inherent and non- 
correctible warp (which is distinguished 
from the ordinary inescapable warping 
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from improper storage in that the former 
assumes a conical shape, with the spindle 
hole at the apex of the cone); and (2) 
“bubbles” in the finished discs, which 
causes wart-like mounds on the disc. 
“In my opinion, the basic and ever- 
recurring causes for improper surfaces are 
never given an airing (to the best of my 
knowledge) in any commentary. These are: 
Departures from the specified ‘dough’ 
formulas, in any of the following man- 
ners: (1) Too much abrasive in the 
mixture, which will elevate the level of 
noise; (2) Failure of the abrasive mat- 
ter to be ground to the requisite fine- 
ness. Large (relatively) chunks of abra- 
sive are undoubtedly responsible for the 
complaints of ‘raspy’, ‘crackling’, and 
‘static-y’ surfaces which are so often 
heard. (3) Absence of a standardized 
homogenerous mixture (where the abra- 
sive matter is largely concentrated in 
one sector of the circular disc). This, 
I believe, is the chief reason for the 
‘swishy’ noises characteristic with some 
laminated surfaces; and in addition for 
those records -which exhibit scraping 
sounds through part of a turntable revo- 
lution, but not through the remainder 
of the revolution. 
“I must firmly reiterate your stand as 
regards the materials going into records 
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now: that most certainly there has been 
no attentuation of quality of ingredients. 
The defects discussed immediately above 
are not new—not the result of war-time 
stress—; they are as old as records them- 
selves. 

“I would estimate that the errors in the 


‘dough’ formula and improper mixing 
contribute about 20% of the ‘bad surfaces.’ 

“Now to arrive at the final, and great- 
est, reason for inferior surfaces, which will 
account for the balance of the faulty sur- 
faces (or about 78%). 

“This final cause has always been ‘hush- 
hush’; ic must never be openly discussed. 

“It is primarily a fault of mass produc- 
tion; and in America (where admittedly 
production exceeds greatly that of any 
other country) it exercises its most potent 
effect. What is it? It is the use of stamp- 
ers far, far beyond their effective lives. 
A stamper has only a limited life; only 
so many discs can be run off before the 
inevitable wear and deterioration set in. 
After this point has been reached, any 
further records pressed will be lacking in 
definition; as still more are taken off, and 
as the wear becomes even greater, the 
records will have a ‘fuzzy’ characteristic. 
Pressing can go on until all the original 
texture of the music has been erased. 

“There have been, I regret to note, many 
discs marketed where the stamper has been 
so worn that, as a result, an average needle 
would not ride along the bottom of the 
groove all the time, but would shoulder. 
(I have had plenty of these from all com- 
panies except Columbia). 

“We must not become impractical: with 
domestic records selling at the uneconomic 
prices they are now, some compromises 
must be made; therefore, stampers must 
be used and used. I am not attempting 
to carp about the record manufacturers; 
I am, however, suggesting that perhaps 
there are penalties the average record buyer 
pays for cheap selling prices. 

“Despite what I have said about record 
surfaces, to me the most annoying defect 
of domestic discs is the lack of precise 
centralization of spindle holes.” 

There is another point, upon which our 
valued correspondent has not touched, and 
which a number of leading artists have 
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told us recently is the reason why certain 
of their recording have been held up and 
not released. This is the development ot 
ticks and swishes in the metal bath, which 
may of may not result from a poorly 
mixed wax formula or improper action 
on the part of the suction apparatus that 
removes the wax thread as the record is 
cut. Some of these defects can be removed 
in the “mother,” which is the reverse shell 
to the stamper, but the expense of this 
operation is frequently avoided by record 
manufacturers. We are inclined to agree 
with our correspondent that the present 
low price of records has made it econom- 
ically necessary for the record companies 
to compromise on a lot of points that 
they never compromised on before. If the 
companies are using the old method of 
coating the original wax records before 
the metal bath with a film of graphite, 
this can cause trouble. For this coating 
process is not continuous, and therefore 
gives rise to a grain which introduces sur- 
face noise. And, again, if the companies 
are using the so-called acetate record to 
cut the original recording in, this will 
account for some of the unevenness of the 
finished. record. And, finally, we should 
remember the cutting needle; if this is 
not as sharp as it should be and does not 
cut the thread smoothly and evenly much 
can happen. 


oO 


An old reader remarks: “In common 
with many other publications these days, 
AML has been suffering much of late 
from a lack of competent proof-reading’. 
It isn’t so much a lack of competent 
proof-reading but the fact that we're so 
shorthanded we cannot leave someone at 
the printer’s to check upon final correc- 
tions. Printers are not expected to be 
proof-readers, and when they too are 
shorthanded it’s not surprising that errors 
happen. Was our face red this past month 
to find that some kind soul added aa 
“R” to Bartok’s first name? And there 
seems small excuse for the “G” in the 
word “Recorded” in the title of Mr. Mae- 
kelberghe's excellent article on organ mu- 
sic. But here the printer was up against 
it; all the “Cs” in that font of type were 

- - — (Continued on page 186) 
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REFLECTIONS 





== ON AMERICAN AND BRITISH MUSIC 


W. R. ANDERSON 


The editor has suggested that I say some- 
thing about a few striking recordings that 
have been made in the United States in 
the past year or so, and released in Eng- 
land, together with a word on any of our 
native English music that stays in fmemory. 
The output of native works, either with 
you or with us, is obviously limited now, 
as never before. It is, however, in normal 
times always slight, since the paying gram- 
ophone public wants what it knows; and 
if you ask how it first got to know what 
it now likes, you start a round of reason- 
ing that would not always satisfy a Socrates. 
Mostly, then, we still await the re-press- 
ing over here of a sufficiently large num- 
ber of the best American works to enable 
us to say we “know” American music in 
the way that we know, not of course the 
old classics, but, say, French music of the 
20th century, or contemporary Russian. 

With regard to American recordings of 
other-than-American music, we have been 


well favored, though in the cut-down way | 


that the war has made inevitable. We 
still await some of the larger things of 
which I have read in the A.M.L.; such as 
the most recent recordings of several of 
Richard Strauss’ classics — Also Sprach 
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Zarathustra, Don Quixote, etc. How a 
work like Grieg’s Haugtussa cycle (Flag- 
stad) would sell in England I cannot say; 
the lady’s name might help carry it. 

We have a list, recently out here, of 
deletions, the severity of which suggests 
it may be due to the hard need of shellac. 
I note that Mr. Reed found the Boston- 
ians’ Schumann Spring (Furst Symphony) 
a bit too boisterous in recording. We in 
England are apt, you probaly know, to feel 
this of quite a few U. S. recordings. Maybe 
it’s your bracing climate that inspired the 
performance (I think of the parts of your 
country that, alas, are all I yet know, per- 
sonally — chiefly North Eastern; they do 
say it’s bracing enough there, at times, to 
freeze Old Nick’s parlor. One wonders if 
a little of the go-getting spirit that such 
a spring may engender gets into some 
of the recordings). 

One thing we continue to note: the 


. advantage of an orchestra’s having a fixed 


conductor. Some of our orchestras now 
touring the country are apt to show, in 
recordings, the effects not so much of one 
man’s work, as of many; and also of short 
rehearsals. There is, incidentally, rather an 
indigestion of orchestral concerts in some 
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towns—at the expense of other forms of 
music. The rising expense of London re- 
cording has brought, by the way, a good 
deal of provincial activity: hence so many 
recordings by the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester (the best of whose conductors 
seems to be Heward), and some, just ‘start- 
ing, by the Liverpool Philharmonic. These 
orchestras can record more cheaply. Or- 
chestral players have negotiated a rise in 
pay, of late. 


The Boston’s Beethoven 


The best Koussevitzky Beethoven came, 
to my mind, in the Second Symphony. 
The Philadelphia still is apt to swamp a 
body with richness: but its best riches— 
that woodwind for example—are wrought 
not in perishable gold. Minneapolis was 
quite an eye-opener: how many other or- 
chestras, some of us asked, have you got 
up your sleeve (for in such remoteness, 
for us, must necessarily dwell even the 
larger American orchestras, until records 
get well distributed here). With the Phil- 
adelphia, Feuermann’'s Schelomo was glori- 
ous. Alas, the British public has not taken 
much to Bloch, as near a great man as 
I'd like to name, these days. The Detroit 
Orchestra tickled us in an easy - going 
Enesco rip-snorter, done to a turn; but 
we haven't since had the means of know- 
ing this band as we'd like to. There have 
been rumors that Beecham mighr record 
with the Detroiters; so maybe we'll hear 
more of this orchestra. Washington’s Na- 
tional Symphony did Tchaikovsky's Polish 
or Third, seemingly with good heart. 
Again we lack fuller means of assessing 
the players, in music—for example—that 
really counts. On the whole, those who 
minister to our presumed (or very well 
known) wants seem to introduce such 
orchestras in music that does not much 
matter; a mistaken policy, artistically, but 
who's to prove it? After all, we take it 
for granted now that every American or- 
chestra is brilliant, and every recording 
conductor fully up to the game. What we 
want to know is, how deeply can they 
go, together? And that is what we are 
nowadays not often allowed to discover. 
Is it part of a wartime tendency to lighten 
moods? Much the same prevails over here; 
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there are few works of great pith. I'll 
mention one or two of the solider ones 
later. 

I should say that for the management 
of your always (to us) remarkable volume 
and mass sonority and resonance (some- 
times it is more than remarkable: a few 
of us are apt to have another name for 
it!). The Philadelphia's Bare Mountain 
was about as keen a crackerjack as we 
seek, but at what price Moussorgsky? (I 
wonder how many remember the Bare 
Mountain of Paray?) In passing, I'd like 
to ask, who dragged the Pastoral into 
Fantasia? With all due respect, this was 
one of the acts that might have justified 
the little girl’s query—a story I’ve been 
tickled with. She, a British evacuee in 
your hospitably embracing land, had heard 
at her school, for the first time, the sad 
tidings that America and Britain (those 
two darling peoples) had once warred. 
She took it badly, went home weeping, 
but was consoled with the assurance that 
it was ever so long ago, and wouldn't 
happen again. Plucking up heart, she de- 
cided to get at the rights of it. Like a 
true Britisher, she demanded: “What was 
it that America had been naughty about?” 
Call it the Fantasia’d Pastoral, and let it 
go at that. Not naughty, only boring! But 
for Micky afloat, in the Sorcerer, be all 
conceivable naughtinesses forgiven now 
and evermore. 


More American Orchestras 


Yes, we want (a) more American or- 
chestras new to us; (b) more of the big 
stuff, from all orchestras; and (c) perhaps 
just a wee bit of wind-tempering to shorn 
British lambs, or, rather string-tempering: 
those strings do bite a bit, you know, at 
the full power at which you send them 
over... 


But when I say “we,” I mean primarily, 
of course, what I want: and one man’s 
bite is another man’s bark. or even his 
caress. However, for so many U. S. boons 
and so few banes, let caress and kind ac- 
knowledgment pass towards you. 

Our own recording output has been 
slight: now it is down to two or three 
works a month. I’m speaking of orchestral 
works, since I do not get to hear much 
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of the chamber output, which is almost 
entirely supplied in these days by our 
familiar combinations, a good many of 
which are native. There has been some 
serious attempt, however pinched the shel- 
lac situation, to offer British music. Most 
of it, we think, you may like. We wish 
we could have more of your best; we are 
able now to get an extra “lift” from music 
in the American vein, since we are get- 
ting a far better idea of what “American” 
means, in all its amazing variety, whether 
it be the easy-going spirit like that of 
Gershwinismus (which we can now ap- 
preciate without worrying about his weak- 
nesses in technique), or the sturdy, per- 
haps knotty, Roy Harris Third Symphony 
kind of thing. I have always wanted to 
get in American music the equivalent of 
tangs like the spirit of the stunning archi- 
tecture of New York, the New England 
salt of Robert Frost, the eternal-verities- 
groping of a Whitman, and the great- 
heart courage of a Lincoln. We have not, 
of course, got to hear really much of your 
biggest music yet; hence, we may read 
too much into single samples, like the 
Harris. Not that the latter appeals very 
strongly to everybody: some of our snootier 
critics do not make much of it. I think 
a good deal depends upon natural sym- 
pathy with the kind of outlook he seems 
to have grown to; part, on one’s knowing 
or being ignorant of America, at first hand. 
(Only a very small proportion. of our 
people has ever left our shores: the vast 
bulk of us have never been able to afford 
it with 85 per cent of the wealth in the 
hands of 5 per cent of the folk . . . But 
give us time!) 


Contryside-spirit 


Regarding the English vein: most of our 
strongest composers seem to cast back, in 
part, to the countryside-spirit that, at its 
best, we relish so’in Elgar, Delius and 
Vaughan Williams. Not the Elgar of the 
Pomp and Circumstance marches, about 
which your editor gave me a chuckle, 
when he opined that they represent the 
Imperial standpoint of forty years ago. 
So they must, in part: who could escape 
that spirit, then? But more, I think, they 
indicate the determination to succeed of 
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a man who was getting along in middle 
age, without.having had much recogni- 
tion. Elgar himself told us that, about the 
finale of the great Enigma Variations, 
which is practically another Pomp. He 
felt neglected, nay—he was neglected; 
and he shouted, in such music as the 
Pomps: “By George, I'll show ‘em!” 

But the gentler Elgar of the Falstaff 
interludes, of the quieter Enigma numbers, 
of the brooding slow movements, is more 
the real Englishman on the plane of crea- 
tive imagination—the Shakespeare-W ords- 
worth-Tennyson Englishman, with a dash 
of the wilder spirit of Byron-Shelley. That 
wildness is rarely, by the way, sufficiently 
allowed for. I, as a Scot (not really much 
of an Englishman) happen to feel that 
strongly: the Scot is scarcely ever given 
credit for the wilder element in his crea- 
tive work (maybe, say some tart English, 
because he takes a deal too much for other 
qualities). 


Mocern Influences 


The return to quietness is not, of course, 
entirely and consistently to be found in 
all our music of the past 20 years: some 
of the younger end are still writing in the 
Stravinsky - Hindemith - Frenchifield style. 
Take Britten, for example, in his new 
Requiem Symphony. But men like Ireland, 
Moeran, and even at times Walton (though 
he show it least in his frequent rumbus- 
tious passages) have demonstrated a clear 
feeling for the deeper things of our life, 
rooted in the countryside that the English 
will always prefer to talk about, long be- 
fore politics, religion, or other “things 
that matter.” 

*‘Moeran’s Symphony in G minor is, as 
I write, the latest-out of a trickle of British 
works that we have cordially welcomed 
this past year (a trickle only because of 
the restriction on output). This symphony 
has been recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council for the betterment of 
cultural relationss with other lands: the 
idea is to exchange, as far as the times 
allow, artists and music. I hear that the 
Walton choral work Belshazzar’s Feast has 
keen recorded, too, for the same Council: 
this with its elements of ballet and Daniel- 
Jazz, should prove a piquant, acceptable 
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item, if it gets over to you. Bliss* Piano 
Concerto is to follow. 

Moeran’s sympathy is perhaps not, in 
all its parts, the strongest symphonic writ- 
ing. I doubt that his nature tends to the 
long-breathed style; he is, to me, more 
of a mosaic artist. But there is a notable 
slow movement, which someone called a 
“wintry elegy,” and a toe-tingling scherzo. 
There is some Sibelius influence, I believe, 
along with the Irish-English folkery—the 
latter, an element he has been apt to over- 
do, in the past. However, I was never a 
very devout folk-fan. One must allow for 
that big streak in much of our music that 
follows the Vaughan Williams school: and 
V.W. has probably influenced more of 
our younger men than any other composer, 
largely because of his position as chief 
of composition at the Royal College of 
Music, an institution which for a long 
time ruled most of the appointment-world, 
both here and in other parts of the Em- 
pire. Besides, folkery, within limits, 1s 
rather an easy-way in composition, and I 
think a good many of our lads felt in- 
clined for the flowery path — before the 
harsh, glittering, sealed-mystery art of the 
continental masters swept the board. Their 
sort of secret-society stuff is fading fast; 
in a work like Britten's recent Requiem 
Symphony, despite the notable construc- 
tive skill, its influence seems oddly old 
fashioned. Britten Aas stronger stuff in 
him, but the name that early occurred to 
one for him — “Brittle Britten” — is still 
largely apt, to my mind. 

Folk Music Influences 

We do not, of course, expect all of the 
younger end to grow into middle age with 
a tendency to Elgarise-out; but that sort 
of influence is more generalized and fluid, 
I think, than, for instance, the rather rigid 


‘ folkish influence of Vaughan Williams, 


that can so easily become a mere manner- 
ism with the less inventive, not very crea- 
tive, mass of younger men. Walton is per- 
haps looked upon as the biggest of the 
men in the forties; he may have as much 
scope for widening and growing as any 
man here. He is apt to be noisy, and a 
bit brittle; and I have not yet been tre- 
mendously impressed by his slow move- 
ments, which are the test of depth. But 
again, one man’s opinion is not much to 
go by. We respect his solid aims, and feel 
with cordial pleasure that he is outliving 
his earlier wild-oats period (lord, what a 
dismal time those Twaddling Twenties 
were, and what a load of harm they brought 
to many a youngster! It takes a long time 
to shake that off. A few people wonder 
how it can have happened; and yet they 
nave the second World War to explain it 
all, if they'd only use their wits!). 


Of course, these days we have too little 


comparison, competition, incentive and 
stimulus: who, anyway, expects great art 
to come out of modern war, the most 
degraded product of man’s nature? We 
should be glad enough to find even a few 
works that can strengthen our faith in 
creation, not destruction, as his work on 
earth. Now and again we look back to 
the last war, from which came a lot of 
true poetry, and from before which came 
some ripe English music, of the type (even 
then in the folk-air persuasion) of Butter- 


worth’s orchestral rhapsody, derived from. | 


the ideas of Housman’s Shropshire Lad 
poems. That has been one of the most 
comforting recordings of our year. Maybe 
this war will give us a few more satis- 
factions, among many sorrows. And for 
some of the most exciting ones we shall 
continue to look to you over-there! 
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A SURVEY OF RECORDED =3=3====== 


OPERA 





ARIAS 














PETER HUGH REED 








PART IV. 

Tunefulness and melodrama were the 
keystones of Italian opera in the 19th cen- 
tury, and perhaps no composer combined 
these qualities more successfully and last- 
ingly than Verdi. These qualities are basic 
in his earliest operatic successes, Rigoletto, 
Il Trovatore (The Troubadour) and La 
Traviata (The Misled Lady), three operas 
which still firmly hold their ground in 
the theatre. 

My own discovery of Verdi began with 
the acquisition of Melba’s inimitable re- 
cording of Caro nome around my tenth 
or eleventh year. For the longest time I 
could not separate myself from the in- 
gratiating qualities of the aria and of the 
noted soprano’s singing as demonstrated 
in her recording (Victor 88078 — later 
6213). I would go around whistling the 
tune, as hundreds of Venetians undoubt- 
edly did after its premiére in 1851. My 
whistling took on the annoying vagaries 
of imitation of the coloratura technical- 
ities, and many a vigorous morning’s bath- 
room workout was interrupted to my 
chagrin by admonitions from my parents. 
I once even started to whistle the tune 
in the schoolroom, and was promptly and 
effectively shutup. Melba’s exquisite and 
almost unparalled trill at the end of the 
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record was almost the cause of my down- 
fall. I am certain my parents wanted to 
throttle that trill, as vigorously reproduced 
by myself, on many occasions. My father 
protested no end, but one day when we 
heard him playing the aria on the cello 
from behind the library door (father was 
an amateur cellist of no mean ability), I, 
for one, felt fortified, for his protracted 
trill at the end showed he too appreciated 
Melba as I did. 

No one has ever succeeded on records 
or in the opera house in effacing for me 
Melba’s singing of this aria. The modern 
opera-goer is reluctant to believe, even 
on the face of reproduced evidence, that 
anyone could have been superior to his 
living idol in a given role. Thus, the music 
lovers of the past decade who heard their 
first Isglde as sung by Kirsten Flagstad, 
cannot accept old-timers’ assertions that 
Nordica, Fremstad and Leider were greater 
in the part. And, perhaps, it is just as 
well that each succeeding generation claims 
its Own great singers and remains faithful 
to them. Although I never heard Melba 
in the role of Gilda, her recording of 
Caro nome gave me an early estimate~ of 
what she must have accmplished with the 
part, and no one since has ever erased it. 
Even today when I play that old record 
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nostalgic memories of what might have 
been are revived. 

Galli-Curci’s earliest recording of Caro 
nome (Victor 6126) established the magic 
of her artistry. After her first performance 
of Gilda at Chicago, she awoke to find 
herself famous. Her short-lived career has 
always been a source of regret to her ad- 
mirers. By the time her second recording 
of this aria (Victor 7655) was made in 
1933, it was all too evident that her voice 
was no longer filled with the original 
magic. I could write several pages on the 
arguments I have had with musicians and 
friends -regarding the relative merits of 
Galli-Curci’s first recording and that of 
Melba. Suffice it to say I too fell under 
the spell of the Galli-Curci, and no one 
in my time ever sang the part more effec- 
tively in the opera house. My admiration 
for the vocal purity and superb musician- 
ship of Barrientos does not include her 
performance of Gilda; her Gilda was too 
mature. Lily Pons’ performance of this role 
leaves me unconvinced for another reason; 
Gilda’s role is not one in which charm 
plays a prevailing part. Moreover, the 
French soprano does not sing the music 
as effectively as her noted predecessors did. 
Her rendition of Caro nome, however, is 
representative of her best artistry on re- 
cords (Victor 7383). But, among electrical 
versions, I rate the recent one made by 
Bidu Sayao (Victor 18496) as the most 
appealing, even though Sayao lacks the 

* spontaneity of Melba and Galli-Curci. The 
re-recording of Tetrazzini’s singing of this 
air (Victor 7883) may well leave listeners 
wishing that they had heard her in the 
part. It has done just that with me. 


The Rigoletto Sets 


Capsir's singing of Gilda in the com- 
plete recording of the opera (Columbia 
Op. Set 15) is better accomplished than 
Pagliughi’s (Victor set 32). The voice of 
the gifted Pagliughi, a protegée of Tet- 
razzini, had not yet acquired its luster and 
bloom in 1929 when she sang in that 
recording. Capsir’s musicianship is admir- 
able, but her extreme whiteness of tone 
often lets us down in the most appealing 
parts of the score. 

Neither Maria Carena or Bianca Scac- 
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ciata offer worthy performances of the role 
of Leonora in I/ Trovatore (Victor set 106 
and Columbia Op. 9). Of the two Carena 
is preferable. But this is an opera that 
requires great singing, and it has always 
seemed a pity to me that none of the 
recording companies were able really to 
obtain a well sung performance of either 
Il Trovatore or La Traviata. To me Il 
Trovatore was always a bore on the stage, 
but Caruso, Destinn, Amato and Homet 
in their day provided me with a reward- 
ing evening in the theatre. Later, the late 
lamented Claudia Muzio attracted me more 
than once to hear her Leonora, as did 
Rosa Ponselle also. Both Destinn and 
Muzio gave memorable performances of 
Leonora. The former’s recording of the 
appealing D’amor sull’ ali rosee (Victor 
88557) remains the finest performance on 
records. Muzio’s Pathé version was beau- 
tifully sung, but lacking in the intensity, 
of the other. Muzio’s singing, on the other 
hand, of the earlier aria, Taccea la notte 
placida (Columbia 4134-M), being elec- 
trical, conveys better her gift for dramatic 
intensity. Tetrazzini made both of these 
arias (Victor disc 6346), and though she 
sings them effectively it cannot be said 
that the music suited her type of voice. 
The same thing can be said of Galli-Curci’s 
recording of these airs (Victor 7652). A 
recording of D’amor by the opulent voiced 
Eva Turner (Eng. Columbia L2156) was 
thrillingly sung. 


The Traviata Sets 


Of the two complete versions of La 
Traviata (Victor set 112 and Columbia 
Op. No. 2), the choice remains with Vic- 
tor. Rozsa offers a thore stirring perform- 
ance of Violetta than does Capsir. How- 
ever, for notable and enduring singing of 
Violetta’s arias one must turn elsewhere. 
Almost all the old timers made records 
of Ah, fors’ é lui, and many of them offer 
cherishable souvenirs of their artistry. I 
think immediately of Hempel’s version 
(Victor 6163), and of Tetrazzini’s, which 
contained also the animated later section 
Sempre libera, brilliantly sung (Victor 
6344). The two parts of this aria are really 
inseparable, and sopranos should never 
sing one part without the other. Sembrich’s 
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complete version, recently re-pressed in 
Victor's first album of Voices of the Golden 
Age of Opera (disc 18140), is an appre- 
ciable example of this lady's artistry. 
Melba’s singing of Ah, fors’ é lui alone 
is singularly lacking in feeling; the voice 
sounds almost wooden and has none of 
the magic of her Caro nome on the re- 
verse face of the disc. Although Galli- 
Curci sang this part in the opera house 
with notable success, her recordings of the 
two parts of the aria (Victor discs 6126 
and 627) never quite owned the thrill for 
me that she conveyed in person, but maybe 
the fact that I paid $15.00 a ticket to hear 
the lady helped build up the value of her 
performance. However, there are those 
who value her versions of both parts of 
the aria. Bori’s version of Ah, fors’ é lui 
alone is appealing (Victor 7438), but Jep- 
son's (Victor 14184) is undistinguished. 
I should not care to omit reference here 
to Geraldine Farrar’s youthful recording 
of Sempre libera (IRCC 45-A). This re- 
cord, made at Berlin in 1904, is filled with 
infectious gaiety and elation, and offers a 
valuable memento of a great artist on the 
threshoid of her career. 


A Fine Duet 


The scene between Violetta and Ger- 
mont pére in the second act has been ex- 
pressively sung by Galli -Curci and De 
Luca (Victor 8025). The section Dite alla 
ciovine has also been sung by Melba and 
Brownlee (H.M.V. DB987) in an electrical 
recording made by the noted soprano a 
short time before her death in 1931. 

Violetta’s touching aria, Addio del pas- 
jato, has never been more movingly con- 
veyed on records than by Claudia Muzio 
(Columbia disc 9106M). Her sentient 
reading of the letter from the elder Ger- 
mont and her exquisitely nuanced singing 
of the aria make of her version one of 
the great soprano records of all times. 
Neither the Tetrazzini nor the Galli-Curci 
recording of this aria ranks above it. No 
two singers have ever equalled Bori and 
McCormack in their singing of the duet 
Parigi, o cara (Victor 10006). 

Great names are associated with almost 
every opera of Verdi, and some of us are 
going to have memories which others do 
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not own. Take Aida, one of the really 
great theatrical scores of all times. A first 
Aida, if she is a notable singer, will be 
remembered as keenly as a first Isolde. 
My first Aida was Emma Eames, but I 
was far too young to really remember 
her as I should have liked to. Knowing 
Eames in later life and valuing her as a 
friend, 1 have been struck with her splen- 
did musicianship. Yet, even at an early 
age this soprano’s Aida impressed me for 
qualities which I was later to ascertain 
and value, and when the International 
Record Collectors’ Club brought out a 
portion of the scene between Tosca and 
Scarpia from an old Mapleson cylinder, 
despite the surface noise I found the an- 
swer to her successes in roles such as Aida, 
Tosca and Santuzza. For here her singing 
shows that she brought to these roles an 
ardent and versatile temperament. It is to 
be regretted that this singer never made 
any recordings from Aida. The first out- 
standing Aida I recall vividly was Emmy 
Destinn; this was one of her greatest roles. 
Destinn made both Victor and Columbia 
recordings of Aida’s arias. Her recordings 
of O patria mia for Columbia was her 
best; the final note, held for a great length 
of time, was a curious example of thrill- 
ing musical license. Gadski, a notable Aida 
in her time, gave a splendid performance 
of O patria mia (Victor 88042—1907), 
which was early removed from the cata- 
logue; her Ritorna vincitor (Victor 6122), 
on the other hand, remained in the cata- 
logue up into the ‘twenties, coupled with 
Schubert's Erlkoenig (a pertinent example 
of lack of artistic values on someone's 
part). My admiration for Boninsegna never 
extended to her renditions of Aida’s two 
arias (old Columbia A5S196 and Victor 
88223 and 88239). 


Rethberg’s Aida 


The Aida of Elisabeth Rethberg was 
one of the most beautifully sung I ever 
heard; particularly was this true when she 
first came over her in 1923. Her phrasing 
of O patria mia was unexcelled by any 
other singer I know of; this is borne out 
in here1925 recording (Brunswick 50043), 
where her singing of the high C passage 
is encompassed in one breath with no 
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effort and without the latter-day custom 
of breaking this phrase (which sopranos 
do to make the high C more telling), as 
this singer did in her otherwise fine Victor 
disc (7106). In both Ritorna vincitor and 
O patria mia, Rethberg’s Brunswick disc 
shows nuanced phrasing superior to that 
on her Victor record. Yet, I would un- 
hesitatingly recommend her Victor disc. 
Claudia Muzio’s Aida was also superbly 
sung; many old-timers have told me that 
she alone brought to the role an ardor 
and intensity comparable to Emma Eames’. 
Muzio’s exquisitely nuanced O patria mia 
was recorded by Pathé, but to the best of 
my knowledge it has never been re-dubbed 
on a lateral-cut disc. It should be; it is 
one important souvenir of this rare artist 
which is missing. Of the two Aidas in the 
complete sets, that of Dusolina Giannini 
in Victor set 77 is far more distinguished 
than Giannina Arangi-Lombardi’s in the 
Columbia set. Giannini establishes the 
patrician quality of the role, which makes 
hers a most distinguished performance, 
even though she does not sing the music 
quite as effortlessly as one might like. 


Eva Turner’s Aida 


A glorious voice for Aida was pos- 
sessed by Eva Turner, and she made both 
arias once for English Columbia with Sir 


Thomas Beecham conducting the orchestra’ 


(Columbia discs 5132-M and 50109-D). 
The singing in her records is truly thrill- 
ing, despite the fact that she flats upon 
occasion. The singing of the Viennese 
soprano, Maria Nemeth, was competent 
without being exciting in both of her Aida 
recordings (Polydor 66625 and 66622). 
One of the great singers of this role in 
the 1920s was Malfalda Salvatini, an 
Italian dramatic soprano who sang with 
notable success in Berlin. She recorded 
both arias, as I recall, for Odeon, but these 
were acousticals; moreover her popularity 
in Germany necessitated the use of the 
German language. Rosa Ponselle’s only 
electrical recording of an Aida air, Ritorna 
vincitor (Victor 7438), leaves one wish- 
ing that this noted soprano had also re- 
corded O patria mia in her prime. Her 


early recording of this aria for Columbia . 


was lacking in stylistic maturity. I have 
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never heard Lemnitz’s recording of Ritorna 
vincitor, which is sung in German, nor 
the recording of the two airs, also sung 
in German, by Margarete Teschemacher. 
Rose Bampton’s record of O patria mia 
(Victor 18221) is beautifully sung; her 


unusual gifts as a musician, however, pre- ° 


dominate over her emotion. 


aA Baritone’s Opera 


Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera contains 
a great deal of fine music, but unless it 
is exceptionally well sung it is disappoint- 
ing as a stage vehicle. I have heard this 
opera sung by two notable stellar casts. 
In 1913, I heard the revival given at the 
Metropolitan with Destinn, Hempel, Mat- 
zenauer, Caruso, Amato, Rothier and De 
Segurola (all in their prime), Toscanini 
conducting. Later, in 1920, I heard the 
Chicago Opera performance with Rosa 
Raisa, Bonci, Galeffi, Macbeth, Van Gor- 
don and Lazzaro. No matter how distin- 
guished the tenor or soprano may be in 
this opera, it is the baritone’s show if he 
is a great artist, and no one ever proved 
this more conclusively than Amato. Galeffi 
shared the honors with Bonci, for the 
latter provided some of the most unusual 
lyrical singing that evening I have ever 
heard. 

The first act aria of the Page, Volta la 
terrea, was charmingly sung by Frieda 
Hempel (Victor disc 87235); early with- 
drawn, this record has become a collec- 
tors item. The lovely Lotte Schoene also 
made a record of this air, sung in German 
Electrola EW70). The first of Amelia’s 
two arias, Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa (a 
not too distinguished piece of music), was 
never more magnificently sung than by 
Gadski (Victor 88496); the same holds 
true of Amelia’s Morro, ma prima in grazia 
(Victor 88497). Both arias have been sung 
in recent years by Rethberg (Victor 7582, 
withdrawn — 1933), and by Gina Cigna 
(Columbia 9122-M — 1937). Rethberg’s 
singing is far more distinguished than 
Cigna’s; indeed, the excellence of Reth- 
bergs’ disc leaves one wondering why it 
was removed from the catalogue. Destinn’s 
record of Morrd, ma prima im grazia 
(Victor acoustic 6084) evidences her su- 
perb style in a poignantly dramatic scene. 
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The last act aria of the Page, Saper vor- 
reste, is perhaps best remembered in the 
performance of Tetrazzini (Victor 6341). 

The only recording I know of Eliza- 
beth’s aria from Don Carlos—Tu che la 
vanita, was made by the late Meta Seine- 
meyer. One of the few recordings that 
Seinemeyer made in Italian, it is a fine 
example of her ability to bring warmth 
and beauty of tone to distinguish a lesser 
piece of music (Parlophon 9873). 

I must confess to having been com- 
pletely bored with Verdi's early opera 
Ernani in the theatre. Here, again, the 
baritone steals the show. The soprano’s 
one big cavatina, Ernani, involami, is not 
without its charm when beautifully sung, 
as both Hempel (old Victor 6163) and 
Rosa Ponselle (Victor 6875) prove. One 
of the best recordings of Ina Souez re- 
mains her complete version of the whole 
scene (Victor 14493). Militza Korjus’ re- 
cording, sung in German, I cannot say I 
like. IRCC once re-issued Boninsegna’s 
curtailed recording of this air (disc 63), 
which exhibited some of the better qual- 
ities of this much disputed singer's art. 

Verdi’s Falstaff is again a baritone’s 
opera. The complete recording of this 
score is one of the most valued operatic 
performances on records, even though the 
cast is by no means wholly distinguished. 
There are three soprano roles in the score, 
but none of the ladies has what may be 
regarded as an aria, with the exception 
of Nannetta’s Sul fin d'un soffio etesio. 
This lilting song was once available in 
the Victor catalogue charmingly sung by 
Toti dal Monte (disc 7198—reverse face 
Ah, non credea from Sonnambula). 


La Forza del Destino 


The soprano is an important factor in 
La Forza del Destino. Great singers can 
make this opera an event in the theatre, 
but they can never make it a plausible 
drama. It is the music, and not the words, 
that keeps this score alive in the opera 
house. Leonora’s Prayer, sung in the moon- 
light before the monastery in the second 
act, Madre, pietosa Vergine, has been 
voiced with fine feeling and beauty of 
tone by Dusolina Giannini (Victor 7602 
—withdrawn). Giannini does the com- 
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plete scene (two sides) as did Meta Seine- 
meyer in her recording (Parlophon E- 
10605). A later supplication to the Vir- 
gin, from the same scene, La Vergine degh 
angeli, has been beautifully sung by Rosa 
Ponselle, who is assisted by Pinza and the 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus (Victor 8097). 
La Forza del Destino was the opera in 
which this noted soprano made her début, 
singing with Caruso, and the plangent 
beauty of her voice has always seemed 
particularly suited to its music. Giannini, 
assisted by the La Scala Chorus, once re- 


corded this scene (H.M.V. DB1228), but 
the disc was never released in this country. 


A Famous Prayer 


Leonora’s famous prayer in the final 
act, Pace, pace mio Dio, has been recorded 
by many singers, but by none more aus- 
piciously than Claudia Muzio and Rosa 
Ponselle. Muzio’s performance (Columbia 
9106-M), exquisitely nuanced, ends before 
the final high tone. Ponselle’s (Victor 
6875) is more opulent and more dramati- 
cally exciting. It is almost impossible to 
choose between these recordings, for each 
owns individual and persuasive artistic 
values. Giannini made this aria on the 
reverse face of La Vergine, and | feel cer- 
tain that her admirers would have wel- 
comed the issuance of her disc in this 
country. The noted Czech dramatic so- 
prano, Hiini-Mihacsek (of whom I spoke 
earlier), recorded this aria in German 
(Polydor 66612); it is the only version 
in German that I ever regarded favorably. 
Boninsegna’s two recordings of Pace, pace 
(Victor 92027 and Columbia A5199) 
never appealed too strongly to me; the 
soprano’s use of her chest register could 
become very disturbing in some instances. 

The only recording of soprano arias 
from Verdi's I Lombardi was made by 
Arangi- Lombardi in Italy (Columbia 
GQX10702). Since I do not know the 
arias and have never heardethe recording, 
I cannot comment upon the disc. How- 
ever, the fine singing of Rethberg distin- 
guishes the recording of the trio from this 
opera, Qual volutta trascorrere (Victor 
8194), as it does the trio from Attila on 
the reverse face. Rethberg’s fellow artists 
are Gigli and Pinza. 
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The complete recording of Ofello is a 
valued phonograph unit, despite the fact 
that Fusati was past his prime when he 
sang for the performance. But tenors are 
generally past their prime when they essay 
Otello, and we have to accept vocal in- 
equalities along with a mature sense of 


style. Maria Carbone does a competent 
job with the role of Desdemona, but for 
distinguished singing of this part one must 
turn elsewhere. Fortunately, there is much 
to choose from. The recently issued ver- 
sion of the Love Dwet, Act I, and of the 
Willow Song, sung in German (Victor 
set 860), is distinguished by the beautiful 
singing of Tiana Lemnitz. Her companion, 
Torsten Ralf, in the Love Duet, is lacking 
in distinction. Meta Seinemeyer and Tino 
Pattiera once recorded the Love Duvet, sung 
in Italian (Parlophone 10816); the so- 
prano’s voice was particularly suited to 
this music and Pattiera is an effective, if 
somewhat explosive Ordéllo. My favorite 
discs ‘are those made by Muzio and Merli 
(Columbia 9100-M of the Love Duet and 
Columbia 9102-M of the duet Dio 4 
giocondi from the opening of act 3). Merli 
is a creditable Otello in these perform- 
ances, if not a distinguished one, but the 
singing of Muzio is quite unforgettable. 
Jepson brings some admirable qualities to 
her part of the Love Duet (Victor 15801), 
but Martinelli’s constricted tones are un- 
endurable to my way of thinking. Zena- 
tello, a noted Otello in his time (one of 
the .best I have heard), gave a surpris- 
ingly good performance of the Love Duet 
with Hina Spani, a talented soprano (Vic- 
tor 6714). 

Of all the Otello performances I have 
heard, and I'd go far out of my way to 
hear one, those given by Slezak, Alda and 
Amato at the Metropolitan, prior to World 
War I, remain uppermost in my memory. 

Desdemona’s two arias come in the last 
act almost together. Undeniably, the great- 
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est singing of the Willow Song and ot 
the Ave Maria was accomplished on re- 
cords by Nellie Melba (Victor 6211). The 
cool, ethereal beauty of her voice was well 
suited to Desdemona. Eames also left us 
a souvenir of her Desdemona, the Ave 
Maria (old Victor 88035). She was a fam- 
ous exponent of this role, and sang it in 
Londca with the celebrated Tamagno. 
oth the Eames and Melba discs are valued 
collectors’ items. Giannini (H.M.V. DB- 
1791) and Rethberg (Victor 7393) also 
recorded both arias; and in their record- 
ings both sopranos are heard at their best. 
The lovely Norena likewise recorded these 
arias (H.M.V. DB5051). I never heard 
Lotte Lehmann’s German version of the 
Willow Song, but I can well believe * it 
was sung with sentient warmth (Parlo- 
phone RO20248). I still value an old Co- 
lumbia recording of the Ave Maria, sung 
by Lucille Marcel (Felix Weingartner’s first 
wife), who possessed a voice of velvety 
richness. It remains to speak of a later-day 
version of the Willow Song, made by 
Melba (IRCC 4); this was recorded dur- 
ing the soprano’s farewell performance at 
Covent Garden in 1926. It is incomplete 
and by no means as distinguished as her 
earlier record. 

By way of completing my survey of 
Verdi's sopranos arias, mention should be 
made of the delightful Bolero from | 
Vespri Siciliani. The only recording avail- 
able of this is by Korjus (Victor 12603), 
1 most satisfactory performance, possess- 
ing, as we have previously said, the neces- 
sary agility, the right note of abandon, 
and more than a little tonal beauty. She 
sings the air in Italian. Her Ernani, in- 
volami, on the reverse face, has been pre- 
viously discussed. Tetrazzini recorded this 
aria (Victor 88504), singing it with both 
charm and verve. It has long been a col- 
lector’s item. 


(To be continued) 
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The death of Rachmaninoff this past 
month removes from the musical world 
one of the greatest pianists of our time. 
How fortunate it is that his pianistic 
artistry will live after him through his 
fine recordings. There have been rumors 
that the pianist was to record a series of 
piano works of other composers, includ- 
ing several sonatas. But, to the best of 
our knowledge, this was’ never accom- 
plished. It was good that Victor made all 
three of his concertos with him as the 
soloist. True, the second, the most popular 
of the three and perhaps the most in- 
teresting, was recorded in 1929, at a time 
when Victor engineers narrowed the 
dynamic range down to two grades—a 
mezzo forte and a forte, but it remains 
nonetheless a fact that the composer’s in- 
terpretation of this work is still appreci- 
able. The broad, full dignity of this music 
is done equai justice to by Stokowski, 
who despite his independence and pen- 
chant for “originality,” shows here that 
he knows how to associate himself ideal- 
ly with a master soloist. 

Perhaps the most interesting example 
of Rachmaninoff's artistry as executor 
and composer, is his Rhapsodie on a 
Theme of Paganini (Victor set 250). 
There is more daring in the musical writ- 
ing here than in his concertos, and the 
style of composition provides a wider 
scope for his technical virtuosity. Here 
again, Stokowski serves the composer to 
advaritage, and this set assuredly remains 
the best souvenir of his artistry that the 
composer has left us. Rachmaninoff was 
not merely a virtuoso; he was a great in- 
terpreter of music. One English critic has 
said that when he was engaged with his 
own works, he had the curious quality of 
seeming to play in an even more imper- 
sonal manner thdn was customary with 
him. His concern at all times was just 
the music itself, not the exploitation of 
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his personality. Fourteen years ago, Rach- 
maninoff made a series of recordings of 
works by other composers, amopg which 
was Schumann's Carnaval (Victor set 70), 
by far the most satisfactory version of the 
work we have heards on records. His per- 
formance of Chopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor, Opus 35 (Victor set 95) was 
equally valued; it will always occupy a 
special niche in this writer's library. His 
recordings, made with Kreisler, of a 
Grieg and a Schubert sonata rank (Victor 
sets 45 and 107), as we have previously 
pointed out, among the great duo per- 
formances on records. Most of these re- 
cordings have been removed from the 
catalogue, which is a pity since they are 
filled with an artistry which gives lasting 
pleasure. 

The recent album of small piano pieces 
of his own (Victor set 722) will always 
have a wide appeal for music lovers as 
well as students, but there is not the 
pleasure to be derived from them that 
one can acquire from the recordings men- 
tioned above. It has been said of his 
playing that it combined lyrical sensitiv- 
ity with manly tenderness, and that al- 
though there was scholarship in it, “it 
would be foolhardly to call it ‘scholarly’, 
for its passion and élan soar beyond the 
confining implications of such a word, 
embodying a boldness and strength of 
manner now unhapily infrequent in 
musical performance” (Irving Kolodin). 
Yet the fact that Rachmaninoff belonged 
to a school of piano playing that stem- 
med from the 19th century (he was a 
pupil of Nikolai Svereff, a close friend of 
Tchaikovsky's, at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory) was never suggested in his perform- 
ance; his was a universal artistry, as time- 
less as all great art. His playing remained 
until the end as forceful and persuasive 
as it was in his early years. 

As a composer, Rachmaninoff was by 
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mo means as great as he was as an inter- 
preter. Undoubtedly, much of his piano 
music will live, but it is very doubtful 
whether his symphonic music will endure 
long. His sorgs, which are not used as 
much as they should be, may well cn- 
dure, for they rank among the best of 
Russian lieder. It has been said that many 
of them are so vast that only advanced 
technicians and cultured artists can per- 
form them. They have been compared to 
the dramatic scena. Among such songs 
are Dissonance, Fate, The Ring, The 
Storm and Arion. The last is a song that 
would never have been attempted by 
any musician before Rachmaninoff ex- 
cept Schubert and Wolf. 


We can thank Schirmer for its album 
(No. 9) of eleven Rachmaninoff songs 
made by the Russian soprano, Nina Ko- 


shetz, despite the fact that her habit of - 


not standing still while making the re- 
cordings resulted in a balance between 
voice and piano that is far from perfect. 
But Nina Koshetz knows how to sing 
these songs; the composer dedicated 
many to her. Such songs as The Island, 
which has been rightfully called a gem 
of serenity, and How sweet this place, 
with its lyrical purity, are included in 
Koshetz’ album. The stirring Christ Is 
Risen and To the children, with its warm 
humanity, are also included, as are the 
popular In the Silent Night and O, cease 
thy singing maiden fair. The vocal melo- 
dies of Rachmaninoff, like those of his 
symphonies and concertos, are long- 
breathed and sweeping, full of a sombre 
dignity. The serenity and repose in his 
music are qualities belonging to all great 
art from the beginning of time; qualities 
which in our own day seem to have been 
lost. One English writer said of his songs: 
“Melody is the beginning and end of 
song; and to read through a group of 
Rachmaninoff's songs is to realize that 
though he may not be among those 
whose tunes become as household words, 
he is nonetheless one of the prolific 
melody-makers of our time, and a master 
of song whose creations must help to 
perfect both mind and voice.” 


—The Editor. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


——— (Continued from page 174) 


in use, and so he made what seemed to 
him a near substitute. Need we say it is 
difficult to buy type today? It’s the first 
time we ever saw the word “regorded” 
in print but maybe we've got something. 
One reader, suggests: “That's probably 
what's the matter with some records these 
days, they're regorded”. 

Another reader facetiously says, “I beg 
to take issue with your definition in the 
footnote on page 147 of the March issue. 
It seems to me, it should read: ‘for the 
uniformed a cannon is an instrument that 
goes off with a bang’.” Very appropriate 
for these times! 

There’s one word which fits into our 
copy not infrequently that has been con- 
sistently misspelt. That’s the word “flair”, 
which has appeared numerous times in 
the AML’s pages as ‘flare’. It’s about 
time we let our readers in on this secret: 
someone has thought that he’s been doing 
us a favor lately by altering the word 
“flair” to “flare”. We had a show-down 
on this one this past month, referring the 
erring one to Fowler’s and a couple of 
other sources on the true meaning of the 
word. Behind the scenes, in these times, 
the editorial headaches are far more than 
the friendliest reader might imagine. 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we hoppen to omit a rec- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 


‘purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 


incorrectly im our sources. 
All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in C 
major, Opus 21; played by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, direction of Artur Rod- 
zinski. Columbia set M or MM-535, 
four discs, price $4.50. 


A Columbia already has an admirable 
performance of this work by Weingartner 
and the Vienna Philharmonic; it is not, 
however, as well recorded. There is much 
to admire in Rodzinski’s interpretation— 
the cleanness of the playing, the evidences 
of technical exactitude and the straight- 
forwardness of the style. Rodzinski does 
not seek to magnify himself at the expense 
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of the composer; he simply elucidates the 
score at hand as he perceives and feels it. 
That he owns none of the geniality of 
Weingartner is a matter of individual 
makeup; the famous Dalmatian was per- 
haps inclined to overdo this quality upon 
occasion, yet it will be admitted that gen- 
iality is a pleasant quality to live with. 
Rodzinski’s rhythmic precision tends to- 
ward tautness in the quicker movements, 
and though one may admit that his exact- 
itude has its commendable musicianly 
points, it does not preclude the feeling, 
particularly in this case, that what the 
composer has to say is not being fully dis- 
closed. Particularly is this true if one is 
familiar with the Toscanini performance 
of this symphony, where greater finesse 
in the handling of detail and more subtle 
and elastic conveyance of rhythm are ap- 
parent. Moreover, the noted Italian con- 
ductor brings more graciousness to the 
slow movement. Such comparisons are in- 
evitable when the evidence is at hand as 
it is on records. Yet, I repeat there is 
much ot admire in this performance; cer- 
tainly it is one that would merit much 
applause in the concert hall. As a tech- 
nician, Rodzinski is superior to Wein- 
gartner, and his performance shows more 
appreciation and understanding of the 
music than did Ormandy’s. 
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Beethoven's First belongs to the 18th 
century (Tovey calls it a fitting farewell 
to that century); in it the composer paid 
homage to Haydn and Mozart. I think 
Tovey touches the heart of the matter 
when he states that its “style is that of 
the Comedy of Manners, as translated by 
Mozart into the music of his operas and 
his most light-hearted works of symphonic 
and chamber music.” Thus, there is humor 
in this music that is not grasped as fully 
by some conductors as by others. And the 
realization of this quality in the music 
will, of course, prompt the listener's choice 
of one or another of the several existent 
sets of this work. 

The pressing I heard was a good one. 
The usual fine qualities of a Cleveland 
recording prevail here. 


— P. H.R. 


MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde; played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction of Bruno Walter, with Kerstin 
Thorborg (contralto) and Charles Kull- 
man (tenor). Columbia set M on MM- 
300, seven discs, price $7.50. 


A In re-issuing this set in an illustrated 
album, Columbia has been well advised. 
This set is indeed a phonograph classic, 
and one of the finest things of its kind 
ever accomplished. This is not to say that 
the performance and the recording could 
not be betrered—there is nothing in art 
that cannot be bettered. 

But because this is a viable and ex- 
pressive performance of one of the most 
moving works ever written; because it 
owns much of the spontaneity and atmos- 
phere of the concert hall (it was recorded 
in the Musikvereinsaal, Vienna, on May 
24, 1936); because it contains the most 
cherishable pages of Mahler; and because 
it represents Bruno Walter's abilities as 
a conductor in the most favorable light, 
it is appropriate that the set should be 
called once more to the attention of all 
musical listeners. The original booklet, 
with the fine notes of Eric Blom, is not 
included, but new and equally interesting 
notes by Nicolas Slonimsky are, as well 
as the original German words with an 
English translation of the six sections of 
the work. Our original review of this set 
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appeared in the October, 1937, issue, copies 
of which readers can obtain if interested. 

The re-issuance of this set reminds me 
that Mona Paulee, Howard Barlow and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony re- 
ently gave a memorable performance of 
Mahler's Kindertotenlieder on the air, 
which Columbia would do well to record. 
Mahler was happiest and most successful 
in writing for voices and orchestra, and 
hese two works are certainly two of his 


-P.H.R. 


RIMSKY - KORSAKOV: Rassian Easter 
Overture, Opus 36; played by NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor set DM-937, two 
discs, price $2.50. 


most reware ling. 


A As effective as this overture is (and 
few will deny that it is a colorful ‘and 
brilliant virtuoso work for modern or- 
chestra), I have always felt that Shehera- 
zade was telling another tale and doing a 
competent job of it too. Rimsky-Korsakov 
tells us that in this work he “combined 
reminiscences of the ancient prophecy, of 
the gospel narrative and also a general 
picture of the Easter service with its ‘pagan 
merry-making. ” What Rimsky did for 
the Festival of Bagdad, he does here for 
the Russian Easter service. The similarity 
of effect can be appreciated when we 
realize that the composer wrote these two 
works at about the same time, (Shererazad« 
is Opus 35). 

In his slow introduction, the composer 
makes use of two ancient Russian hymns, 
Let God Arise and An Angel Wailed. 
He tells us that “the gloomy colors of the 
Andante lugubre seemed to depict the holy 
sepulchre that had shone with ineffable 
light at the moment of resurrection,—in 
the transition to the Allegro of the Over- 
ture.” Inthe material that follows the 
composer makes use of other sacred themes, 
the obikhod theme Christ Is Aisen form- 
ing a sort of subsidiary part of the over- 
ture amid trumpet-blasts and bell-tolling. 
The music aims to depict the legendary 
and heathen side of the holiday, the transi- 
tion from the “gloomy and mysterious 
evening of Passion Saturday to the un- 
bridled pagan-religious merry-making on 
the morn of Easter Sunday.” 
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Rimsky-Korsakov contends that to ap- 
preciate his overture ever so slightly, once 
should have attended an Easter morning- 
service in a cathedral thronged with peo- 
ple from every walk of life. Perhaps this 
might enhance one’s enjoyment of the 
score, but the frenzied fervor of the music 
speaks for itself and one does not need 
to have a great deal of imagination to 
appreciate what the composer has sought 
to interpret. 

This is the sort of music for which 
Stokowski has a particular flair; he real- 
izes fully its whirling: drama and the rich 
orchestral coloring that the composer de- 
vised. His previous recording, made in 
1929, has long been regarded by his ad- 
mirers as a phonographic classic. This one 
naturally disposes of it by virtue of the 
more brilliant and richer-hued reproduc- 
tion. In the present version, Stokowski 
has seen fit to use a singer instead of the 
usual trombone solo in the chant-like reci- 
tative section, a procedure which proves 
to be an effective one. 

The recording here is comparable to 
that of The Fire Bird, issued last month. 
The surfaces of the set I heard were good. 

— P.H.R. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 5 in B flat; 
played by the London Philarmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Sir Thomas Beech- 
am. Columbia set M or MM-336, four 
discs, price $4.50. 
A In re-issuing this set in a new and 
decorated album, Columbia calls attention 
to another phonographic classic in its cata- 
logue. This symphony has long been a 
favorite of mine, and the performance 
Sir Thomas gives it is one of those things 
that one hardly expects to be bettered. 
When this set was issued in June, 1939, 
Columbia did not see fit to feature it; it 
was just one of the sets of the month. 
The feature set was Gieseking’s perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata. 
In reviewing this set, however, I said that 
it would have got my vote for the prime 
recording of the month. This was not by 
way of disparaging Gieseking’s Beethoven, 
but by way of honoring a performance 
of a delightfully fresh and ingratiating 
score, full of youthful verve and joie de 
vivre, which was heard in a perfectly fash- 
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American Indian since 1915, when an 
Indian pupil offered to exchange infor- 
mation about tribal songs for lessons in 
harmony. The War Dance is derived from 
the Cheyenne Indians and the Sunrise Song 
from the Winnebago. It has always been 
a moot question whether primitive ma- 
terial of this kind should be arranged for 
modern orchestra. The Indian did not 
think in terms of massed strings and re- 
fined woodwinds. Skilton has arranged his 
material ingeniously, and it remains only 
a question whether this type of music in- 
terests the listener or not. Of the two 
pieces, I find the War Dance the more 
effective; the other piece owns too much 
of an improvisatory character and some 
of its wistful sentiment is weakened by 
the rich scoring. For this type of music, 
however, I greatly prefer MacDowell’s In- 
dian Suite. 

This is another in Hanson’s excellent 
series of recordings of American music; 
a series which at this time should be ex- 
tended greatly. Music of this kind has its 
place in the scheme of things and should 
be both heard and known. Both perform- 
ances are splendidly accomplished; special 
mention should be made of the fine cello 
ioned performance. There have been far 
too few recordings which have been so 
consistently rewarding in repetition as this 
one. 

This symphony was written in Schubert's 
nineteenth year, and evidences a remark- 
able handling of form as well as melodic 
fertility. 

In the recording the symphony occupies 
seven sides; the eighth is given up to 
Incidental Music to Rosamunde, played by 
the Hallé Orchestra (originally included 
in Columbia set 343). This has always 
seemed to me to be a poor filler-in, largely 
because it seems out of place after the 
symphony, which remains a perfect unit 
in itself. —P. H. R. 
SKILTON: Indian War Dance, from Suite 

Primeval Part 1, and Sunrise Dance, 

from Suite Primeval Part 2; played by 

the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction Howard Hanson. Vic- 
tor disc 11-8302, price $1.00. 


A Charles Sanford Skilton occupied him- 
self considerably with the music of the 
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playing of Ellison MacKown in the Swmrise 
Dance. The recording is richly resonant. 
—P.H.R. 


STEINER: Symphonie Moderne, on a 
Theme by Max Rabinowitsch (from 
Warner Bros. film Four Wives); played 
by Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, 
direction of Werner Janssen. Victor disc 
11-8311, price $1.00. 


A The sponsors of this disc were kind 
enough to send us a second review copy 
because the first was received broken. As 
luck would have it the second also arrived 
broken, but from the little of the music 
that we heard we did not feel justified in 
going out to hear the record in its en- 
tirety. Neither the theme by Rabinowitsch 
nor the material devised from it by Steiner 
are of consequence, in our estimation. 


— P.G. 


WALTON: Scapino —A Comedy Over- 
ture; played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 
Columbia disc 11945-D, price $1.00. 

A The English got this recording before 

we did; it was issued in London in Jan- 

uary, 1942. Judging from the quality of 
the recording I'd be inclined to say it was 
made around the time of the Enesco 

Roumanian Rhapsody, which is one of the 

best Chicago recordings Columbia has 

issued. Like Walton's Portsmouth Point 

Overture, this one owes its inspiration to 

a picture—an etching by Jacques Callot 

(1592-1635) called Balli Sfessania. The 

sponsors furnish the following informa- 

tion regarding the etching: “The Balli 

Sfessania of Callot ... is a series of etch- 

ings showing characters from the Comedia 

dell’ arte. The particular plate that inspired 

Walton's piece of music depicts Scapino 

defending his possession of a bottle of 

wine against an apparent attempt on the 
part of another character, Captain Zerbino, 
to take it from him.” Walton wrote this 
overture for the Golden Jubilee of the 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and it was 

first played by that organization on April 

3, 1941. 

The music, like the picture, is filled 
with robust, grotesque humor. Maybe for 
complete enjoyment of a piece of this kind 
one should have seen the picture; after 
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all picturesque music has its definite in- 
spiration and not all of us are sufficiently 
imaginative to visualize unfamiliar art, 
particularly from music. Of course, one 
can listen to this piece as music per se; 
its obvious good fun and high spirited 
temper give it a tang of its own, but it 
strongly recalls Strauss’ Til] and leaves one 
wondering about the relation of that mis- 
chievous character and Scapino. In Eng- 
land, our friend Anderson noted that this 
“very brilliant music might be reckoned 
the present-day successor of Till, with a 
decidedly Berliozian flirt in its panache.” 
Once one becomes used to Walton's. brittle 
brilliance, his wit and vivacity are appre- 
ciated. By and large, this is music that 
owns a nerve-tingle, and its appeal should 
extend to admirers of modern jazz. Stock 
gives the piece a grand work-out, and the 
recording as we've already noted is un- 
usually fine. We found a chromium best 
going for our first hearing. —P.H. R. 


WEINBERGER: Czech Rhapsody; played 
by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Hans Kindler. Victor disc 
11-8297, price $1.00. 


A When Dvorak wrote his Slavonic Rhap- 
sodies, his enemies were quick to point 
out that he was writing “to order,” that 
he was paltering with his artistic con- 
science. Whether Weinberger wrote this 
potpourri to order we cannot say, but there 
is more than a suggestion that he too 
might have been doing a bit of paltering 
with his artistic conscience. There’s more 
than a bid here for popularity, and since 
Kindler frequently features this work in 
his programs, there’s every reason to be- 
lieve that it has caught the popular taste, 
at least in Washington. One suspects that 
Weinberger had an eye on Enesco’s Rou- 
manian Rhapsodies and sought to create 
a similar work utilizing Czech material. 
The difference, however, is that Enesco 
made more significant use of his material, 
and didn’t leave the open seams between 
his melodies which Weinberger does. The 
tunes here are all pleasant enough; most 
of them are of a sentimental genre, and 
the composer has orchestrated them effec- 
tively, but the impression this listener 
gleaned was of listening to an old fash- 
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Schumann | (Patterson); Tschaikovsky (Evans); Verdi (Hussey); Wagner 
{Jac Weber (Saunders). 

American Negro Songs and Spirituals, John W. Work (Music $1.75 

George Gershwin's Song Book $2.50 

Masters of Russian Music, Calvocoressi and Abrahar $1.59 

Dictators of the Baton, David Ewen $3.50 

Greatness In Music, Alfred Einstein $3.00 

Our American Music, John Tasker Howard $3.50 

Our Contemporary Composers, John Tasker Howard $3.50 

A Survey of Contemporary Music, Ceci! Gray $2.50 

Predicaments of Music and the Future, Cecil Gray $3.00 

The 48 Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach, Cecil Gray $2.75 

The American Songbag, Carl Sandburg $2.69 

Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. || volumes. Each $3.00 


\-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Haydn 
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Harcourt, Brace Miniature Score Series {With arrow signals). 

!-Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. 2-Symphonies of Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 
3-Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert and Mozart. Each $3.00. 4-Wagner 
rchestral Ex ts. 5-Famous Individua! Symphonies. 6-Famous Symphonic 
Poems. Each $5.00. (Fo ontents of above send f 


ur cents in stamps.) 
Miniature Scores of Boosey, Eulenberg and Baron 


METHOD OF PURCHASE: Deduct 15% from the price of book or books {over 3 
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ioned potpourri in a modern instrumental 
dress. One definite point in the work's 
favor is its brevity; to have sought to 
broaden out this material into a more 
pretentious composition would have been 
fatal. This is the sort of music one may 
like to listen to when tired and not up to 
absorbing formal patterns. 

Kindler gives the music a lush perform- 
ance, and the recording is on a par with 
the best of the National Symphony. 

— P.H.R. 








Concerto 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major (Emperor), Op. 73; played by 
Artur Schnabel and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Frederick 
Stock. Victor set DM-939, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A In my review of the Serkin perform- 
ance (March, 1942), I noted that this 
concerto has always failed to goad me to 
enthusiastic applause, no matter how well 
it is played. My favorite piano concerto 
of Beethoven is the fourth. In summing 
up my review of the Serkin, I was in- 
clined to give his set first place, Schnabel’s 
older one second, Gieseking’s third, and 
Moiseivitch's fourth. The present set alters 
values, as I see them, considerably. There 
was a hardness and roughness to Schnabel’s 
tone in the earlier set (made in 1932, and 
issued here in August, 1933), and also an 
unevenness in his scale work at times, 
which is not apparent here. 

As I noted in the review of the Schnabel- 
Stock set of the Fourth Concerto, one of 
the principal assets of this combination 
of pianist and conductor was their tem- 
peramental compatibility. If some tend to 
think that Stock’s conducting does not rise 
to the exaltation of Schnabel’s playing, 
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that its glow is less brilliant than it should 
be, this does not alter the fact that there 
was a rapport between these two which 
was not apparent in the earlier recordings 
of either the fourth or this concerto, in 
which Malcolm Sargent was the conductor. 
Moreover, Stock handles his orchestra 
adroitly and quite differently from any 
other conductor who has accompanied any 
pianist in this work on records. As fine 
as Walter's work is with Serkin, he does 
not begin to clarify the instrumental lines 
in the quieter passages as Stock does, and 
in the Serkin-Walter set one does not hear 
the woodwind and horn passages behind 
the piano as clearly as here. 


But it is Schnabel’s playing that com- 
mands one’s attention at all times. I ad- 
mire Serkin’s performance of this work 
tremendously; particularly appreciable are 
his manly strength and technical mastery, 
in which there are at all times a clarity 
of definition and a fine tonal fulness. But 
Schnabel’s playing evinces a more mature 
understanding of the music, and there is 
more variety in the passage work, a more 
subtle comprehension, and hence disclos- 
ure, of its purpose as an element in the 
architecture of the work; especially is this 
true in the first movement. The tempo 
adopted here for the slow movement does 
not take into account the wn poco mosso 
marking; the opening pages are played 
with true poetic feeling by the pianist, 
but the later pages with their broken 
chords or shakes in the piano do not hold 
together too firmly. There is a quiet dig- 
nity to the playing of this movement, but 
there should be more of the impression 
of an august spirit passing. This move- 
ment does not have a direct appeal, but 
when the tempo moves slightly faster than 
here it leaves a stronger and more endur- 
ing impression. At least that is the way 
it seems to me. I would have liked the 
influence of a Toscanini here; one won- 
ders, however, whether two so strongly 
individualized artists as Schnabel and 
Toscanini would have reached perfect 
agreement. Schnabel more -than other 
pianists has a tendency to protract the 
slow movements of Beethoven. If I re- 
member correctly, Busoni in this move- 
ment employed a slightly faster tempo; 
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his playing of the shakes toward the end 
had a heartfelt quality. The break in the 
Serkin-Walter set is far better than that 
used here; for there should be no division 
between the slow movement and the finale. 
Although Schnabel reserves the final bars 
of the adagio to start with on side 8, thus 
observing the composer's direction to at- 
tack the rondo immediately, this does not 
convey the same psychological impression 
one gets from the Serkin set, where the 
orchestral restatement of the first theme 
of the rondo is heard in its entirety, fol- 
lowing the pianist’s initial statement of it. 

Again, it is the subtler nuancing of 
phrase which distinguished Schnabel’s play- 
ing of the finale from that of all his pre- 
decessors. 

The recording is exceedingly fine; the 
quality of the orchestral timbre is realistic 
and the balance between the piano and 
the orchestra is well attained. I, for one, 
deeply regret Stock’s untimely death be- 
fore he and Schnabel were able to com- 
plete the re-recording of all the Beethoven 
piano concertos, as had been planned. It 
is a pity that Victor did not see fit to 
release this set in an M as, Well as DM 
sequence. —P. H.R. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra. Opus 35 (5 sides); played 
by Eileen Joyce (piano) and the Halle 
Orchestra, direction of Leslie Heward, 
and SCRIABIN: Preludes in E major 
and C sharp minor, Opus 11; played 
by Miss Joyce. Columbia set .M or 
MM-527, three discs, price $3.50. 


A Since our valued colleague and friend, 
W. R. Anderson, of The Gramophone 
staff in London, has favored us with an 
article this month, it might be well to 
let him speak of this recording, so we 
shall quote from his review published in 
December, 1941. He begins by stating 
that the concerto is not a very pretentious 
one, as regards the solo part, “nor is its 
subject matter distinguished.” “The first 
movement seems to rely on bustle rathes 
than deep though. Its tiny idiom is contra- 
puntal; its harmony slightly astringent, 
with odd, tiny moments of sentiment. The 
piano mostly works in with the rest, lead- 
ing but not dominating... The slow move- 
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ment is of older fashion, one which fits 
not very well with the average Shosta- 
kovich idiom (cf., for example, the first 
inch in the second movement with what 
precedes and follows it). One can feel in 
Shostakovich’s uneasy processes the work- 
ing of a sometimes attractively moodly Rus- 
sian temperament, but I can’t find much 
that is really nourishing here . . . the whole 
thing sounds to me too much like im- 
provising. The finale begins more impres- 
sively: I think the composer can still bring 
off something of the young-Hamlet stuff, 
such as we found in the first symphony. 
This material is but the preface to the 
Presto, which, on the few hearings I can 
now have, seems the best organized of 
the three. Yet still there is too much im- 
pression to keep-it-going boys, rather than 
of real driving, constructive power 

And who cares twopence about the trum- 
pet's simple-minded tune on side 5? No, 
this kind of material is nothing like good 
enough for a concerto; and, unlike Gersh- 
win's, it cannot be regarded as funny.” 

I find my colleague and friend a bit 
hard on Shostakovich. Admitting that the 
concerto in its outer movements illustrates 
the slick and clever side of the composer, 
and that the piece as a whole is hardly 
significant from the standpoint of the solo 
instrument, nevertheless its technical com- 
pactness, its alertness in its fast move- 
ments, and its reflective improvisatory 
middle section bespeak an imaginative 
mind. The fact that much of the material 
is commonplace, almost trite, will prob- 
ably not disturb the composer’s admirers. 
The work is a brilliant one even if it is 
superficially adroit, ingeniously scored for 
strings, solo trumpet, and piano, and it is 
given a telling performance by both the 
soloists (one should not forget the trum- 
peter, even though his solo on side 5 sticks 
out like a mischievous. thumb) and the 
orchestra. W one must think of Gershwin 
and his concerto, I believe most will find 
Shostakovich the better technician, the 
more adroit craftsman. Mr. Anderson ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that the third 
movement is an independent piece and 
not an introduction to the final Presto. 

Eileen Joyce is one of the important 
women pianists of our time (as many of 
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her Decca recordings, made originally for 
English Parlophone, will attest), but this 
work does not permit her to show herself 
off in quite the manner of some of her 
Brahms and Liszt recordings. Her perfor- 
mance is vital, and consistently musicianly. 
Her fine sense of phrasing, her expressive 
tonal quality are heard to better advantage 
in the Scriabin selections, which exhibit 
the poetic imagination of a much mis- 
understood composer. The influence of 
both Chopin and Liszt is apparent in these 
preludes, but not so much so that the 
composer's own individuality is lost. Miss 
Joyce is at her best here, and as Anderson 
says, “at her best, Miss Joyce is a beau- 
tiful timer.” 

The recording is excellently contrived, 
and although the surfaces were anything 
but smooth, I found the music dominated 
my attention. — P. H.R. 





Chamber Music 





DEBUSSY: Sonata No. 3, for violin and 
piano (1917) (3 sides), and FAURE 
(arr. Elman): Aprés un réve; played by 


Mischa Elman (violin) and Leopold 
Mittman (piano). Victor set DM-938, 
price $2.50. 


A It seems rather strange during these 
times of few recordings that Victor would 
decide to release a work that despite an 
artist's fondness for it has never evoked 
in the concert hall more than the politest 
sort of applause. Writers are in disagree- 
ment about the values of this sonata, 
which was its composer's last composition. 
All are in agreement that the influence 
of Stravinsky is aparent, as are allusions 
to Debussy’s own Iberia and The Flute 
of Pan. Lockspeiser speaks of its “artificial 
repetitions and paddings —a jumble, it 
seems, of everything that came into the 
composer's head.” Thompson, in his ex- 
cellent book, Debussy, Man and Artist, 
sums up the situation succinctly when he 
says: “Without denying the violin-piano 
Sonata and that for flute, viola, and harp 
their measure of exceptionally fine writing, 
it may be doubted that any continuing 
place of importance would have been ac- 
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corded their composer on the strength of 


these works alone.” Thompson further 
says the work has “the asset of the most 
meticulous taste and the most refined work- 
manship,” but although this is true the 
work nonetheless definitely lacks inspira- 
tion; long familiarity with it has left me 
with the impression that Debussy here 
sought to glorify decidedly second - rate 
material. 

Of the three versions of this sonata 
which I have heard on records, the old 
performance of Thibaud and Cortot is the 
best stylistically, by virtue of the two 
artists’ better understanding of its rhyth- 
mic patterns and for their fine Gallic 
suavity and polish. The Dubois and Maas 
performance, better reproduced, is also a 
good one, although lacking in some of the 
polish of the former. There can be no 
question that Elman likes this music, and 
that he plays it with feeling and technical 
aplomb. But the noted Elman tone, so 
richly lustrous and warm-hued, tends to 
supply more sentimental expression than 
belongs to this essentially French music. 
But I daresay many will find the music 
more accessible for this reason; the accen- 
tuation of sentiment tends to appeal to 
many, who would valiantly deny that that 
quality more often than not supplies an 
unwanted superficiality to music. 

Elman’s arrangement of Fauré’s charm- 
ing song serves him well as an encore, but 
I must confess that my familiarity with 
the fine recordings of Vallin and Teyte 
prohibit my enjoyment of his somewhat 
lush treatment of its melodies. 

The recording is excellently realized. 
There were a number of cracklings in the 
records I heard. 

— P.H.R. 





Voice 





HAYDN: The Creation — Rolling in 
Foaming Billows and Now Heaven In 
Fullest Glory Shone; sung by Nelson 
Eddy (baritone) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Armbruster. Colum- 
bia disc 71450-D, price $1.00. 


A Haydn's oratorio, The Creation, is un- 
justly neglected these days; but then ora- 
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torios are no longer the fashion. It is a 
curious coincidence that Victor releases 
this month two soprano arias from the 
same score, sung by Eleanor Steber. As 
an admirer of much of the music from 
this oratorio, I, for one, cannot help feel- 
ing grateful to both Mr. Eddy and Miss 
Steber for reviving interest in this score. 
Eddy gives two of his most admirable 
performances on records in these arias; 
his singing is stylistically smooth and 
effortless. It may be said that both arias 
can be heard to their greater advantage 
when sung by a basso (some readers will 
recall the recordings of both made by the 
richly resonant voice of the late Robert 
Radford), but one can be happy that one 
of our American singers has seen fit to 
record them and that in so doing he has 
done a worthy job. Eddy is ably supported 
by Robert Armbruster, but the latter's 
orchestra is not a very significant group 
of musicians. The reproduction is satis- 
factory. — P.G. 


DANISH SONGS: Little Karen (Folk 
Song); Hawks Fly Over Land and Sea 
(Heise); So Many Birds Are+Flying and 
Spring Is Coming (Andersen) (disc 
17360-D); Bright Sunshine; Summer 
Lightning; Serenade from Renaissance 
(Lange-Miiller); sung by Lauritz Mel- 
chior (tenor) with Ignace Strasfogel at 
the piano. Columbia 10-inch set X-233, 
price $2.00. 


A Mr. Melchior reminds us that he is 
of Danish birth; there are not a few who 
are under the misconception that the noted 
Wagnerian tenor is a German by birth. 
Of these songs, Melchior’s son, who sup- 
plies material for the notes, says they all 
show in some measure the influence of 
Danish folk song. Whether Danish com- 
posers have written more distinguished 
lieder or not, we cannot say. None of the 
songs aim for artistic pretentiousness, in- 
deed all are written in a simple, unaffected 
manner. All are of a sentimental genre. 
That Mr. Melchior has chosen to sing 
them, and that he brings to each a sin- 
cerity of expression indicates that he has 
an affection for them all. Little Karen is 
an especially appealing song, which the 
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tenor sings with admirable manly tender- 
ness. The Heise song is one that must be 
appreciated mostly by a Dane; its words 
are quite as important as its music. An- 
dersen’s songs are both effective, but So 
Many Birds Are Flying is too reminiscent 
of Schumann's ‘Nussbaum for its own good. 
Of the three Lange-Miiller songs, Bright 
Sunshine is the most significant. 


Mr. Melchior’s smiling face and genial 
humor, as shown in the picture on the 
cover of the album, are borne out in his 
singing within, which is admirable despite 
a certain huskiness. Mr. Strasfogel provides 
competent accompaniments, and the rfe- 
cording is good. 

— P.G. 


BROWN - LECUONA: Dame De Tus 
Rosas; and DOMINGUEZ: Mala Noche; 
sung by Carlos Ramirez (baritone) with 
Victor Concert Orchestra, conducted by 
Adfred Cibelli. Victor 10-inch disc 10- 
1043, price 75c. 


A Ramirez is assuredly the possessor of 
one of the most appealing voices devel- 
oped in South America. ‘He will be re- 
membered by many as the singer who 
gave the most distinguished performance 
in Victor's “Recordrama” of The Barber 
of Seville. Turning here to two popular 
songs of the Bolero type, he gives them 
both distinguished performances. The first 
song is familiar to Americans under the 
title of Two Hearts that Pass in the Night; 
the title of the other song in English is 
Restless Night. Both are songs of senti- 
ment, which Ramirez wisely does not 
stress. The recording here is good. 
—P.G. 


ORATORIO ARIAS: The Creation—Recit. 
and Aria, With Verdure Clad and Recit. 
and Aria, On Mighty Pens (Haydn); 
The Messiah — Rejoice Greatly, O 
Daughter of Zion and I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth; sung by Eleanor 
Steber (soprano) with the Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Charles 
O'Connell. Victor set DM-927, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


A Ic is highly gratifying to find one of 
our younger American singers turning to 
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the great arias of oratorio. Our own Mr. 
Miller (now with our Armed Forces), 
whom we sadly miss today, has said of 
this artist that she possesses one of the 
purest and smoothest lyric voices before 
the public today,a voice “with a full share 
of that sympathetic quality implied in the 
word lyric.” Her innate sense of musicality 
is rare among young singers today (Miss 
Steber, it will be recalled, was one of the 
1940 acquisitions at the Metropolitan), 
and her musical assurance and attractive 
lyrical quality stand her in good stead here. 
In only one aria does the singer have im- 
portant competition in the domestic cata- 
logues—the Haydn aria On Mighty Pens 
which, along with Handel’s Care selve, 
has been superbly sung by Noréna (Victor 
15182). However, the fact that Miss Steber 
sings it in English while Mme. Noréna 
voices it in German, leaves the competi- 
tion less keen. The arias from The Messiah 
are, of course, available in the complete 
set, well sung by the talented Dora Labette 
(who under the Italian sobriquet of Lisa 
Perli sings the part of Mimi in the record- 
ing of the fourth act of Bohéme directed 
by Beecham), and there is an old record 
by Lucy Isabelle Marsh of I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth. But Miss Steber 
does justice to both the Messiah arias, 
and even if one is familair with the older 
records we doubt that one will be dom- 
inated by their memory while listening to 
this singer. Older and more experienced 
artists have brought less ingratiating nu- 
ance to their voicing of these arias than 
Miss Steber; her use of mezza-voce is par- 
ticularly gratifying. Perhaps Miss Steber's 
diction could be bettered, but since the 
words of the airs are given in the inside 
cover this will not concern many; further, 
one can be glad that.the singer did not 
sacrifice legato for diction. We find only 
one large flaw, and that is the soprano’s 
tendency to hang onto one or two high 
tones over-long; this is more permissible 
in opera than in oratorio. But, all in all, 
our applause for this set is both loud and 
prolonged. 

Mr. O'Connell gives the singer know- 
ing support, and the recording is quite 
satisfactory. 

— P.G. 
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SONGS OF LIDICE (Folk Song of Czecho- 
slovakia); sung by Jarmila Novotna 
(soprano) with Jan Masaryk at the 
piano. Victor set M-936, price $3.50. 


A in ordinary times (which these, of 
course, are not) this album would have 
borne the title of Czechoslovakian Folk 
Songs. But, as a memorial to the people 
of Lidice, the little town that was com- 
pletely annihilated in Nazi reprisal against 
the Czech patriots, the artists have chosen 
to offer this collection of folk songs of 
their country under the present title. The 
town of Lidice lay in a district well-known 
to Mme. Novotna and Jan Masaryk, the 
latter now Foreign Minister of the Czecho- 
slovakian Government in exile and a son 
of the late Czech president. These are 
songs, the artists tell us, which the people 
of Lidice as well as all others in their 
ill-fated country have sung from child- 
hood on. In view of these facts, the album 
might better have been simply called Songs 
of Czechoslovakia. 


These are the first American recordings 
made by Mme. Novotna, who has long 
been a valued and admired member ot 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. Although I 
know only one or two of the folk songs 
of Czechoslovakia, I would certainly be 
inclined to say the material in this album 
has been well chosen. There are many 
lovely folk melodies here, and both the 
singer and the pianist do justice to them. 
In a preface to the set, Mr. Masaryk tells 
us that Mme. Novotna used to sing these 
songs to his father, and if he happened 
to be in Prague, he accompanied her. So 
this is no especially arranged recital of 
two Czech patriots, but the participation 
of a couple of old friends. Mr. Masaryk 
modestly states that, when some kind friend 
suggested that he and Mme. Novotna re- 
cord these songs, he agreed to do his part 
with trepidation. However, as a pianist, 
he hardly needed to tell us this, for in 
no way does he convey any reluctance or 
uncertainity. 

There are 15 songs on the three records. 
The first (disc 11-8318) contains: Why 
didn’t you Come; Green Woodlands; 


Maidens walking down the road; My Son; 


| had a dream, my Darling. Listeners will 
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undoubtedly establish favorites, and some 
songs will be more immediately appeal- 
ing than others. Green Woodlands has a 
wistful quality, and My Son, My Son, one 
of President Masaryk’s favorites, as well 
as | had a dream are immediately impres- 
sive. The second record (11-8319) con- 
tains: He whose voice is dark, a gypsy- 
like air with a plaintive, appealing melody; 
Oh, Mountain how high thou art! the 
song of a prisoner; Love, dear God, love; 
Flowing Water, the latter an old favorite 
with universal appeal, and My little Anna. 
The last record (11-8320) contains Gone 
is my Love; Underneath our window, 
which will undoubtedly have a wide ap- 
peal, even though the scant translation 
doesn’t tell us enough about the words; 
Good-Night—a song which Destinn and 
Gilly once recorded in duet form; I'll buy 
myself a black horse; and When we die. 

Mme. Novotna interprets these songs 
with simple sincerity and with little sug- 
estion of the noted operatic singer that 


she is. The recording is realistic and effec-. 


tive, but I would have liked smoother 
surfaces. — P H.R. 


SPIRITUALS: Anyhow My Lord; Where 
Shall I Go (disc S-103); Jezebel; Me 
and the Devil (disc S-101); sung by 
the Silver Echo Quartette. Two 10-inch 
discs. Regis Record Co., Newark, N. J. 
Price 50c each. 


A The present Negro quartet, which 
emanates from Newark, New Jersey, is 
as gifted as any similar group now before 
the public; they have the true racial ap- 
preciation for close harmony as well as 
rhythm. The singers all have good voices 
which they use effectively. One disturb- 
ance, in my way of thinking, usually heard 
in this type of quartet singing is the use 
of falsetto by one or more of the higher 
voices; this not only disturbs the mascu- 
line quality of the group but lends a false 
note to the ensemble. The Silver Echo 
Quartette does not make use of falsetto- 
singing in any of these selections. 

Much of the effect attained in these 
Spirituals is derived by the use of the 
lower voices as though they were instru- 
ments. Thus the bass singer, employing a 
technique suggestive of the double bass, 
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supplies a solid foundation over which the 
other singers work. Generally, one man 
carries the melody while the others fill 
in the harmony. The ability of the singers 
to handle rapid passages with a smooth- 
ness of technique that almost defies breath 
control is part of the enjoyment of their 
singing. In Anyhow My Lord and Where 
Shall I Go, the performances are very effec- 
tive. But Jezebel and Me and the Devil 
Had a Tussle are also well done, although 
the rapidity of the tempo in the former 
does not allow the words to be as intel- 
ligible as one would like. 

The recordings are realistic, and the 
record surfaces good for the type of disc 
(the 50-cent variety). —P. G. 


MILLAY: The Murder of Lidice; spoken 
by Basil Rathbone, with Blanche Yurka 
and Chorus. Columbia set M or MM- 
536, three discs, price $3.50. 


A It is extremely difficult to review a 
dramatic performance like this on records; 
not everyone will be affected the same 
way. There is no question that Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s poem suggests that it was 
written “in a white heat of fury and out- 
rage.” Yet merely reading this poem, I 
felt more deeply stirred, more indignant, 
more wrathful. But listening to it, as in 
the case of Alice Duer Miller's The White 
Cliffs of Dover which Victor presented 
in a recording, I find myself embarrassed, 
and the import of the narrative is lessened. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that I have 
been listening to the music of Mahler's 
Das Lied von der Erde, to that moving 
and deeply touching finale—the last fare- 
well to earth. Or, again, it may be due to 
some of the other music I’ve been listening 
to this month on records, the so-called 
Songs of Lidice, with their simplicity and 
unsullied charm; the Shostakovich piano 
concerto, with its buoyancy and rowdiness; 
or the Russian Easter Overture with its 
frenzied fervor. It is hard to separate the 
world of music and speech sometimes, to 
separate and to assort their widely diver- 
gent values. Yet, the two belong together, 
and there is music in Miss Millay’s poem, 
speech-music which Basil Rathbone real- 
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izes im an artistic manner. Maybe the 
common people of whom Miss Millay 
writes need the common -touch. Rathbone 
is the cultured narrator always. Maybe the 
chorus which lends atmosphere by sing- 
ing Czech and Slovak national anthems 
and several folk songs and dances intruded 
on the narrative. And maybe it was just 
myself who was at fault. This sort of thing 
reacts differently on different people. 


But, after all is said and done, I think 
I am glad that I experienced this narra- 
tion, this dramatization, at least once. I 
could not help but think that it was all 
a matter of geography; had some Amer- 
ican town been situated as Lidice was in 
relation to the German State, it might 
have met the same fate. Blanche Yurka 
and Mr. Rathbone and the chorus all ac- 
quit themselves creditably, and the record- 
ing is excellently accomplished. 
F — P.H.R. 
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SOME RECENT POPULAR RELEASES 





There are very evident indications of 
late that the general public is at long 
last catching up with Duke Ellingtor 
After his entrance into the metropolitar. 
scene back in 1926, for a period of about 
four years, he was in high favor by vir- 
tue of his jungle rhythms and growling 
brasses. Then followed his genuine de- 
velopment of style and idiom which 
made him the matchless figure he is but 
which by the same token seemed to 
alienate him from the affections of the 
masses because of the seacching original- 
ity and ceaseless experimentation which 
characterized everything he did. To be 
sure, the Duke had always throughout 
this stage of his career an intensely, even 
fanatically, loyal following which assured 
him of a certain measure of success in 
anything he undertook, bu: this group of 
devotees, loyal as they were, was numer- 
ically small as one measures the follow- 
ing of a Lombardo, say, or a Dorsey, 
Miller, or James. In other words, Duke 
was a success of esteem but not a suc- 
cess in a financial sense. But all signs and 
portent point to the fact that this state 
of affairs is just about terminating and 
that his unswerving devotion to his own 
artistic credo is finally and miraculously 
bearing fruit. Not, one suspects, that he 
cares so terribly much about the money 
one way or another. He has certainly 
never had to worry about eating at any 
time during the past two decades. But 
anyone who would completely under- 
stand Ellington must know that he con- 
siders himself as something of an evan- 
gel whose mission is to sell a product 
which is thoroughly, overwhelmingly 
negroid to the white population of the 
world. Now, for the first time in his 
career, he seems in a favorable aspect 
for doing this. And so an album of re- 
issues on Victor is certainly in order. El- 
lington has recorded for Victor at three 
salient points in his career. First, his 
period of earliest success (1926-1930). 
then for about a year and a half around 
1934, and finally from 1940 right uy to 
the present time. 
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Each period is represented in A Duke 
Ellington Panorama (Victor P-138), the 
first by East St. Louis Toodle-oo (his old 
signature), The mooche, Mood Indigo 
and Ring Dem Bells, the second by 
Stompy Jones and Delta Serenade and 
the third by Dusk and Warm Valley. It's 
an embarrassment of riches that faces the 
compiler of an anthology of this sort and 
the only fault we'd have to find with the 
selections contained here would be the 
inclusion of Stompy Jones, which has 
some fine solos but isn’t much of a com- 
position. Rude Interlude, one of his 
unsung masterpieces, would have been a 
good substitute for this one. We only 
wish they'd issue about six more albums 
of Ellingtonia. . . . Not since Lucienne 
Boyer has a French diseuse appeared in 
New York with the charm and warmth 
of Irene Hilda. American by birth, she 
spent most of her life in France and was 
one of the most prominent figures in 
Parisian night life just before the war. 
At the outbreak of hostilities she return- 
ed to her native America and has been 
duplicating her French success here ever 
since. Bost Records, who are already the 
possessors of a small but highly varied 
catalogue, present her in an album not ir- 
accurately titled Nostalgia of Paris. For 
here are songs that are bound to pack a 
nostalgic wallop for anyone who knew 
the Paris of before the war. Six songs 
are included, and all were written within a 
short time before (or after) the invasion 
and none have appeared on discs in this 
country. Two of them, Romance de Paris 
and Si Tu Vas a Paris, were written by 
Charles Trenet, that fabulously popular 
song writer and revue star who is now 
dead, according to well authenticated re- 
ports just received from unoccupied 
France. Other songs included in the al- 
bum are Une Charade, Sur Deux Notes, 
Je N'En Connais Pas la Fin and C’Est Lui 
Que Mon Coeur a Choisi, the latter two 
being creations of that other tremendous- 
ly French music hall star, Edith Piaf. 


—Van Norman 
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RECORD BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Of The Nations Most Klabl. Doabes 


New York City ‘ 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave., at 4th St. 





CENTER MUSIC STORE 
RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Center 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th Street 





NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
11l West 52nd Street 





RECORD COLLECTOR'S EXCHANGE 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 

THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Ine. 
181 Tremont Street 








Worcester Springfield 
M. STEINERT & SONS 


162 Boylston Street 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 








St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL RECORDS AGENCY 
P.O. Box. 171 (Mail Orders only) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Stree 











STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 





Les Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 





Chicage, Illinois 
CABLE PIANO CO. - RECORD SHOP 
228 South Wabash Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street ° 





H. ROYER SMITH CO 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. C. MELLOR CO. 
604 Wood Street 





Milwaykee, Wis. 
HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 





Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTER 
‘83 Bloor St., West 





London, W.C. 2, England 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue 





RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 





42-43 Cranbourn Street 
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